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FROM MRS, COLVIN’s WEEKLY MESSENGER. 


The following lines were written Nov. 17; by a young lady | 


of our city, not yet 16 years of age. 


1 have a heart that never yet 
Hath felt the pangs of love; 

And yet that heart is form’d to melt, 
And ne’er, I’m sure, would rove. 


That heart is form’d for friendship too, 
Yet ne'er a friend hath found, 

Of all that dance in folly’s maze, 
Or run the giddy round. 


And still [ feel within this breast, 

A dreary aching void; . 
An undefined, a lonely waste 

“ Of feeling une:nployed!” 


Oh! if it were my lot to find 
A soul, congenial to my own, 
A friend and lover both combin’d, 
This heart and hand should be his own. 


DOMESTIC BLISS, 
From “ Rover er Nom,” a New Poem. 


The camp may have its fame, the court its glare, 
The theatre its wit, the board its mirth: 

But there’s a calm, a quiet haven, where 

Bliss flies for shelter—the domestic hearth! 

If this be comfortiess, if this be drear, 

It needs not hope to find a haunt ®n earth; 
Elsewhere we may be careless, gay, caress’d— 
But here, and only here, we can be blest! 


O senseless, soulless, worse than both were he, 

Who slighting all the heart should hoard with pride, 
Could waste his nights in loose revelry, 

And leave his bosom’s partner to abide 

The anguish women feel who love and see 
Themselves deserted, and their hopes destroyed: 
Some doating one, perhaps, who hides her tears, 
And struggles at a smile when he appears! 


THE EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 


FEMALE TENDERNESS. 


It was during a late severe season, a winter 
remarkable for its long and inclement frost, ex- 
perienced with equel rigor throughout Italy, 
France, and Germany, where the largest rivers 
rapidly congealed, and people were seen to fal] 
dead with cold, that in the French town of Metz 
a poor sentinel was sent upon guard in one of 
the bitterest nights, when a fierce north wind 
added to the usual cold. His watch was the most 
exposed situation in the place, and he had scarce- 
ly recovered from severe indisposition; but he 
was a soldier, and declared his readiness to take 
his round. It chanced that he had pledged his 
affections toa young woman of the same city, 


she began to lament bitterly, declaring it to be 
impossible for him to survive the insufferable se- 
verity of such a night, after the illness under 
which he still lingered. Tormented with anx- 
iety, she was unable to close her eyes, or even 


| to retire to rest; and as the night advanced, the 


cold becoming more intense, her fancy depicted 
him struggling against the fearfui elements, and 
his own weakness, and at length, no longer able 
to support himself, overpowered with slumber, 
and sinking to eternal rest upon the ground. 
Maddened at the idea, and heedless of conse- 
quences, she hastily clothed herself as warmly 
as she could, ran out of the house, situated not 
far from the place of watch, and with the utmost 
courage arrived alone atthe spot. And there 
she indeed found her poor soldier nearly as ex- 
hausted as she had imagined, being with difficulty 

able to keep his feet, owing to the intenseness 
of the frost. She earnestly conjured him to 
hasten, though only for a little while, to revive 
himself at her house, when, having taken some 
irefreshment, he might return: but aware of the 
‘consequences of such a step, this he kindly, 
‘though resolutely, refused to do. ‘* But only for 
\a few minutes,” she continued, ‘ while you melt 
‘the horrid frost which almost congealed you 
jalive.” ‘ Not an instant,” returned the soldier, 
'**it were certain death even to stir from the spot.” 
'** Surely not,” cried the affectionate girl, “it will 
/never be known; and if you stay your death will 
| still be more certain; you have at least a chance, 
and it is your duty, if possible, to preserve your 
‘life. Besides, should your absence happen to be 
| discovered, heaven will take pity upon us, and 
provide in some way for your preservation.” 
“ Yes,” said the soldier, “but that is not the 
question; for suppose I could do it with impuni- 


|| ty, is it noble or honorable thus vilely to abandon 


my post, without any one on guard!” “ But 
there will be ‘some one; if you consent to go, I 
will remain here until you return. J am not in 
the least afraid, so be quick, and give me your 
arms.” This request she enforced with so much 
eloquence and tenderness, and so many tears, 
that the poor soldier, against his better judg- 
ment, was fain to yield, more especially as he 
felt himself becoming fainter and fainter, and un- 
able much longer to resist the cold. 

Intending to return in a few minutes, he left 
the kind hearted girl in his place, wrapping her 
in his cloak, and giving her his arms and cap, to- 
gether with the watch-word, and such was her 
delight at the idea of having saved the life of her 
beloved, that she was for a time insensible to 
the intense severity ofthe weather. But just as 
she was flattering herself with the hope of his 
return, an officer made his appearance, who, as 
she forgot in her confusion to give the sign, sus- 
nected that the soldier had either fallen asleep 
or fled. What was his surprise on rushing to 


alarm, and unable to give any account of herself 
from extreme agitation and tears. 

Being instantly conducted to the guard house, 
and restored to sume degree of confidence, the 
poor girl confessed the whole truth; soliciting, 
with the anguish of doubt and distraction, a par- 
don for her betrothed husband. He was instant- 
ly summoned from her house, but was found in 
such a state of weakness from the sufferings he 
had undergone, as to leave little prospect of his 
surviving them. With the assistance of medical 
advice, however, he was restored sufficiently 
to give an intelligible account of himself, after 
which he was placed in close custody, to await 
the period of his tri ‘* Far happier had it been 
for me,” he exclaini€d, on being restored to con- 
sciousness, “ far happier to have died at my post, 
than to be thus reserved for a cruel and ignomi- 
nious death.” And the day of his trial coming 
on, such was the politic severity of martial law, 
as he had well foreseen, that he was condemned 
to be executed within a few days after his sen- 
tence. Great as was his affliction on hearing 
these tidings, it was little in comparison with the 
remorse and terror that distracted the breast of 
his beloved girl, who, in addition to the grief of 
losing him, in so public and ignominious a meu- 
ner, accused herself as the cause of the whole 
calamity. He, to whom she had been so long 
and tenderly attached, was now to fall, as it 
were, by the hand of his betrothed bride! Such 
was the strangeness and suddenness of the event, 
that her feelings being wrought up to the high- 
est pitch of excitation and terror, her very de- 
spair seemed to give her strength: and casting 
all fear of consequences aside, she made a vow 
to save him or te perish in the attempt. Bit- 
terly weeping, and with dishevelled hair, she ran 
wildly through the city, beseeching pity and com- 
passion from all her Ponds and acquaintance, 
and soliciting every person of rank and influ- 
ence to unite in petitioning for a pardon for. her 
lover; or that her life, (she being the sole author 
of the fault) might be accepted in place of his. 

The circumstances being made known, such 
was the tenderness and compassion excited in 
her behalf, and such the admiration of her con- 
duct, at once go affectionate and spirited, that 
persons of the highest rank became interested 
for her, and used the most laudable efforts to ob- 
tain a free pardon for the poor soldier. The Ja- 
dies of the place also exerting their influence, 
the governor, no longer proof against this tor- 
rent of public feeling, made a merit of granting 
him forgiveness, on condition of his being imme- 
diately united to the heroic and noble hearted 
girl, and accepting with her a small donation, an 
example which was speedily followed by people 
of every rank; so that the young bride had the 
additional pleasure of presenting her beloved with 
a handsome dower, which satisfied their mode- 


who no sooner heard of his being on duty, than |! the spot to find a young girl overpowered with rate wishes, and crowned their humble happiness. 
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“ PAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.”’ 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


“MORE AND BURNS. 


Wheresoe’er I turn my view, 
All is strange, yet nothing new; 
Endless labor all along, 
ndless Jabor to be wrong; 
hrase that time hath flung away, 
Uncouth words in disarray, 
Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sonnet.—Dr. Johnson. 


I shall begin the contrast of these celebrated 
poets by making a few observations on poetry 
itself. It isacknowledged by all historians, that 
poetry in all nations is of greater antiquity than 
prose composition. The earliest prose writers 
of whom we have any account among the Greeks 
were Cadmus, of Miletus, and Pherecydes, of 
Seyros, who flourished three hundred and fifty 
years after Homer. There are accounts upon 
record of still more ancient metrical composition, 
as that of Linus and Orpheus, but they are gen- 
erally considered suspicious. Homer is said to 
have flourished about nine hundred and seven 
years anterior to Christ, and was a wandering 
minstrel who composed his poems in separate 
ballads, fragments, and episodes. _Pisistratus 
about three hundred and ty seven years after, 
by his influence prevailed upon some learned men 
to collect those fragments together and to ar- 
range them inthe form ofa work. To this great 
undertaking we are indebted for the incompara- 
ble poems of the Iliad and Odyssey. Homer was 
celebrated for his extensive knowledge of human 
nature, his fidelity and perspicuity in delineating 
ancient manners, his astonishing genius for sub- 
limity and grandeur, and the smooth, melodious 
harmony of his numbers. The grandeur of his 
conception or invention is inimitable. Hesiod was, 
according to some historians, contemporary with 
Homer, and Archilochus, who invented the Tam- 
bic verse, flourished two centuries after; also, at 
the same time, lived Terpander, Sappho, Alceus, 
Simonides, Pindar and Anacreon. The contrast 
between Pindar and Anacreon corresponds, in 
an obvious manner, with that of the modern An- 
acreon Mooreand Burns. Pindar is said to have 
possessed great sublimity of imagery, wild and 
Juxuriant fancy, great chasteness of thought, 
though his expressions were sometimes render- | 
ed obscure by their vast profundity. Anacreon, 
on the contrary, had no idea of the sublime, but 
drew luxurious and familiar pictures. Grace, 
ease and wantonness, were observable in ali his 
productions. He presented morality in very 
flimsy attire, and in fact the generality of his ef- 
fusions were those of a voluptuary. 

The modern Anacreon Moore, appears to be 
an emphatic disciple of the Della Cruscan school, 
as he is ever engaged in hunting butterflies, and 
in the fantastic avocation of listening to the hum 
of the bee, and ‘the woodpecker tapping the 
hollow beach tree.” He delights to revel in 
flowery scenes, such as those in which little Cu- 
pids are stung by the bees; and to view the smoke 
_ «which gracefully curls out of the chimney of 

jsome wigwam. The amatory effusions of Moore 


an@y_well be said to breathe a spirit of heartless 


AM 


sensuality and soft voluptuousness, notwithstan- 
ding the magic of their imagery and versification. 


This rhapsody may do to captivate the ears of 


love sick striplings, but it is meretricious in the 
sight of the chaste and unadulterated mind. The 
great fault which infests the style of Moore, is 
an unguarded passion for hyperbole and the ex- 
travagant glare of images and voluptuous flash- 
ing phrases. This gorgeous finery and viclent 
metaphor, united with frothy and ridiculous ex- 
aggeration, constitute the chief of his colossal 
compositions, which his admirers have an idea 
constitute the sublime. An author of consider- 
able merit says, that he doubts ‘if in the whole 
round of rapturous scenes, dwelt on by the mod- 
ern Anacreon, one passage can be found, com- 
bining equal elegance of language, delicacy of 
imagery, and impassionate tenderness, with the 
picture from Burns of the interview and parting 
of two lovers—beginning” 


“* How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom; 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasp’d her to my bosom.” &e. 


In Burns we observe the extreme simplicity of 
language, the utter absence ofall false colorings» 
such as glitter on the pages of salacious writers, 
which are only intended to intoxicate the weak 
brains of those who read and admire thera.— 
Burns had for his object the truth and tenderness 
of his ideas, and a deep toned feeling which is 
the life and soul of poetry. He presents the ut- 
most purity of thought, which is conveyed through 
the avenues of the heart, bearing the impression 
vigorous; and the perspicuity of language in 
which his ideas are clothed, makes an impres- 
sion on the sensorium commune, which cannot be 
effaced by all the flowery redundancy of Moore, 
He may dazzle by a profusion of brilliant ineon- 
gruities; but the pen of Burns evinces its magic 
powers by a pure and noble simplicity, united with 
a fitness and chasteness of ornament. Moore is 
delighted with his brilliant explosions of fancy; 
heterogeneous finery, and gaudy glitter of lan- 
guage, while Burns, on the contrary, is content- 
ed with smoothly flowing harmony, unadorned 
and unaffected love, and Arcadian scenery.— 
Burns represents nature, in her every day garb. 
Moore presents her to us as a pawn-broker’s wid- 
ow, tricked out inthe most fantastic frippery, 
and she is so loaded with resplendent trinkets, 
that she resembles fancy and is looked on asa 
prude. The most accurate description of the 
genius of Burns, may be given in his own words, 


His rural loves are nature’s sel, 
Nae bombast spates o’ nonsense swell, 
Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell 
3 O’ witchin love; 
That charm that can the strongest quell, 
The sternest move. 


It is useless to say more to convince the read- 
er of the superiority of the composition of 
Burns, for Gifford has long since brushed away 
that trumpery which the modern Anacreon wish- 
es to revive. It had entirely become obsolete 
until Moore strung his lyre, and reanimated the 


fiery, but insipid strain. It would be injustice 
to come to a conclusion without acknowledging 
that there are beauties, many beauties in the 
composition of Moore; but_it would be assurance 
indeed to say that they are found in his extrav- 
agance. I am confident that many, very many 
will differ with mein opinion; but every poet 
who is conversant with the chaste and sublime, 
will coincide in giving the laurel to Scotland’s 
Bard, in preference to him who indulges in vapid 
hyperbole and turgid extravagance. If I do not 
mistake, Moore has been guilty of blending tan- 
gible with ideal objects, which is an error many 
slide into, and which cannot be palliated in poet. 
ical composition. MILFORD BARD. 


— 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


PLAGIARISM. 


There Wiéme misdemeanours which it seems 
almost unnecessary to expose, because those 
| who are guilty of them are so deeply plunged in 
_meanness that it is almost impossible to extricate 
,them. Among these, I think plagiarism is as 
|eminently conspicuous as it is truly despicable. 
|The plagiarist, in the first instance, shows a 
great want of common. sense, in desiring praise 
for that which he does not possess, instead of 
cultivating those properties with which he is en- 
dowed, and which, if duly attended to, would 
make him worthy of well-founded esteem. His 
not doing this clearly proves that, although he 
covets applause, he is too indolent to pursue these 
measures by which he might merit it. Idleness, 
it has been said, is the mother of vice, and the 
conduct of the plagiarist may be alleged in con- 
tirmation of the statement; because, not choosing 
to devote his time co his own improvement, he 
hunts up the labours of others, affixes his signet 
to them as a designation of their originality, and 
hurries them away to the unsuspicious editor.— 
Thus he deliberately adopts the detestable prac- 
tice of lying; in the first place to the editor, and 
then to his confidential friends, who become sur- 
prised out of measure at the unexpected devel- 
opement of talent in one probably betore consid- 
ered of rather inferior parts. 

‘These remarks were occasioned by seeing two 
poems in late papers, palmed upon the public as 
original, being at the same time, extraets. The 
first was one of MontGomery’s, entitled ** The 
Grave; it was published with the omission of 
the last ten verses, and signed J. F . It was 
copied into the ** Wesleyan Journal” which cre- 
ditedthe “ Maine Babtist Herald.” The second 
was a small poem by the late SeLiteck Osporne, 
which originally appeared in the 23d No. of the 
“Album.” It was republished inthe * Rhode- 
Island Messenger,” of the 15th December, havy- 
ing this caption: —The Garland, No. 2. and then 
the true title:—Verses on the birth-day of my 
daughter—and signed—Sigma! 

It is very strange that editors should not have 
read these poems, or, at least, the first one. No 
stop can be put to plagiarism, if the plagiarist 
can have poems so well known generally as 
Montgomery’s, published as his own. 

I observed, Mr. Editor, that it was almost ~ 
unnesessary to expose such depravity, because 
of the difficulty of producing any good effect on 
those concerned; as, however, perseverance is 
the best method to insure success, I thought this 
a good opportunity to give these mocking-birds 
another tune to learn. Some may think such 


things hardly worth noticing, but this is not my 
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‘““MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENTUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


opinion; for, as we expect something new in a | 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘dreaming. Can you, Mr. Scriblerus? I cannot: 


isappoi ‘but I ject. Ifwe admit 
newspaper we become disappointed when they | but I can speculate on the subject. we adml 
are ae to be transcripts of our libraries. In SPECULATIONS | the distinction between mind and soul, we may 
the hope, then of doing a little good to editors, ver suppose the one to have a greater disposition 
and possibly to plagiarists, I request your assist- | SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS, Esq. towards inaction: the former may thus, frequent- 
ance, as coadjutor, to stamp another censure on No. VIL. ly, be acting, while the latter remains quiescent: 


this copying system, which, if done through the | 
inedium of the Album, may become a stunding | 
censure, for, as Tickell told the Spectator, 


*¢ So some weak shoot, which else would poorly rise, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts him to the skies ” 


Philadelphia, Jan. 15, 1827. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ANSWER 
To the Inquiries of Scriblerus Secundus, Esq. 


* * hic hoc hujus writendus et S. Secundus. 


T am called on to tell whether I am indeed 
common sense incarnate. In Walker’s Diction- 
ary incarnate means clothed or embodied with 
flesh. If that is what the gentleman wishes to 
kriow, I can tell him that | have flesh, but that 
any man of common sense might know; for other- 
wise I could not have written a piece and sent 
it tothe Album. I saw so much of my own 
composition in the remarks of Mr. 8. S. that it 
reminded me of two boys quarrelling, the one 
will say, “ you tell a story,” the other, “ you tell 
another.” As to my name I shall be satisfied if 
I do it the justice he has done to his. I do not in- 
tend to criticise the Speculations, as it is entire- 
ly useless. 1 merely wish to give the gentleman 


a hint that he is not read with so much pleasure | 


as he may suppose; and I would not think of do- 
ing that were it not that there is so much, cere- 
mony and self-importance manifested; commenc- 
ing with his name Esq. in large capitals; then the 
number, and then a verse of “uatin, or English 
poetry, as if he meant to force his writings down 
us, “against the stomach of our sense.” He 
says, “‘preliminary to any regular discussion.” 
I do not know what he means to discuss; but if 
it is the sense of his Speculations, or my incar- 
nation, he may discuss on without ‘ common 
sense.” I have said just what I wished to say; 
if he will not take a friendly hint he may let it 
alone; ‘ hear me diligently, and after that I have 
spoken mock on.’ However, if the gentleman is 
very anxious to show his wisdom, and will take 
some subject worthy of discussion, provided he 
willuse no Latin sentences, and speak in plain 
Janguage, he can have an opportunity of doing 
it. Icannot but wish that the gentleman had 
been as kind in the commencement of his piece 
as he was inthe latter part, and had given me 
plain language in both. I could not make out 
the Latin, so it lost its effect upon me, at least: 
however, I am inclined to think it was ‘ pane- 
gyric.’ But I ought not to say so either; for I 
have always observed that those who could not 
get praise honestly, would endeavour to construe 
something to their liking, so as to get a little 
dishonestly; and I believe it is a faithful saying» 
that it is no evidence of merit for an author to 
be the first, the only, and probably the last per- 
eon that passes @ panegyric upon his own writ. 
angs. Common Sense. 


It has been a question among the schoolmen, whether | and as sleep is the rest of either, the person will 


a king by day and a beggar by night, or a beggar by day 
and a king by night, be the happier person. 
Addison. 


Do you, my readers, really believe that the 
person, who attempted to ridicule me, is the pri- 
vate secretary of Common Sense? I ask the 
question seriously; for, if you do, you must think 
mime an arrant fool: and in this case, we differ in 
our judgment, since [ am not quite so eccentric 
as to entertain such epinionof myself. How- 
ever, as I ai a peace loving writer, and not very 
irascible, [ wil! do much to conciliate that pru- 
dish critic; I will even go so far as to make some 
advances towards a treaty between us, I do 
fear our difference has arisen from his mistaking 
me: to remove all danger of this for the future, 
I will transmit to him, if he send me his address, 
an explanation of each number of my specula- 
tions; showing him what phrases are ironical 
and what plain; and clothing, for his special use, 
my sentiments in the hereditary phraseology.— 
Will he reject my amicable proposition? if he do, 
then let him ‘gare le Turque.’—And now the 
ground is cleared; and I may amble on with my 
speculations. 

“Hfabit reconciles us to any thing.” I was 
very sensibly struck by this, when I attempted 
to reflect on the nature of sleep: we sleep; we 
awake; and not a thought on the strangeness of 
the act! We continue init to breathe: our blood 
still circulates, and bears life through every fibre 
of the body: why then are we quiescent? The 
question may be changed into another; the blood 
and lungs are active, in what parts are we at 
rest? Some metaphysicians make a distinction 
between mind and soul. Mund, say they, is the 
principle within us that thinks; soul is that which 
imparts motion to the body; and brutes possess 
this as well as men, for they have a power of ac- 
ting. Is the ability to think and the ability to 
act suspended by sleep? Neither, necessarily: as 
proof, we may mention, that in sleep we dream 
and occasionally walk. Locke maintains, that 
sleep is caused by the inaction of the mind;— 
Watts argues, that the mind is always acting, 
or as he expresses it, never sleeps, and he sup- 
ports his opinion by reasoning usually consider- 
ed conclusive. Qn this supposition, sleep must 
be caused by the rest of the soul or power of ac- 
ting; but it does not invariably include such rest, 
as is proved by sleep walking. In what faculties 
then, while asleep, are we necessarily at rest?— 
how will we express in words the difference be- 
tween sleeping and waking? To consider the 
question completely we would be forced into the 
darkest cavern of metaphysics; a region not 
well befitting my speculations. I may, however, 
offer a conjecture. If we suppose the mind and 
soul distinct, a theory consistent with revelation, 


|and rendered probable by the immortality of the 


mind: we may consider sleep as the rest of either 
of these principles. When both are quiescent, 
we neither dream nor walk; when the soul alone, 
we dream; when the mind alone, we perform a 
species of action, commonly termed sonambulism: 
this last is a rare case, as the soul seems tv re- 
quire more rest than the mind. Am f, fair rea- 
ders, too metaphysical? I will change the tone of 
my speculation. 

The subject of dreams naturally presents it- 
self as the associate of sleep. Who has not feast- 
ed at the banquet spread by a dream? Yet by 


no writer is pointed out the natural cause of 


still be asleep; her mind alone will be busy; she 
will be dreaming. I am inclined to this opinion 
by a fact, which has been asserted, and which 
my own experience tends to confirm; a person 
in good health, who sleeps but five hours, will 
not dream: the mind, in this case, is condemned 
to no more than its natural rest; its sluggish 
partner, the soul, is awakened; and it is relieved 
from the thraldom of connexion with a dormant 
being. When we sleep nine hours, we remain 
quiescent longer than our nature requires: but 
the mind cannot be reduced to the unnecessary 
rest; it acts, as well as its situation allows: we 
therefore dream. If this is correct, it is not very 
creditable for a person in health to dream: it 
proves, that she sleeps more than she ought. I 
cannot expect many to act on this notion; and te 
consider a dream degrading. But I have myself, 
for many years, applied it as the test of my sleep: 
making an allowance for ill health, as the tenant 
mind rests illy in afevered body;I recollect with 
sorrow every dream; I view it with the feelings 
that [ would the cross, which marks in some 
European countries, the spot where a man has 
been murdered;—it is to me the sign of a perish- 
ed hour. The fact on which my reasoning is 
founded, that a person dees not dream until she 
has slept too much, is, I admit, totally irrecon- 
cileable with Mr. Watts: but it is easily tested 
by experiment: I have good reason to be convin- 
ced of its truth; since, at a certain period of my 
life, I slept at most but six hours of the twenty- 
four, and in two years did not once dream. 

The state of a person dreaming is very pecu- 
liar. The body is without motion; and yet the 
sensations of the dreamer are the same as if she 
was really in the imagined situation; the actions, 
the pleasures, the pains, which she fancies, she 
takes for real; and, until she awakes, is uncon- 
scious that all is adream. We cannot, by any 
art, impress the stamp of reality on the produc- 
tions of our waking imagination; they still re- 
main pictures. How is it that, in sleep, fancy 
can walk among enamelled meads, and be re- 
treshed by the odour of their blossoms; can climb 
the mountain and exult in its purer air; can sit 
at the banquet and taste the viands: while awake, 
these she can only sketch with her pencil; she 
cannot frolic, she cannot exult, she cannot taste. 
A dreamer seems, in this respect, similar to a 
maniac; as his fancy is emancipated, and can 
visit the scenery, which a sane man’s only paints: 
It would lead me too far, to inquire, if this simi- 
litude be real; although it is a curious and not 
unpleasing research. Whence arises the supe- 
rior semblance of reality in a dream; is it in 
truth, like our waking visions, only the picture 
of fancy? It may be caused by the inaction of our 
external senses. When awake, I may imagine 
myself in England; and I may draw a pleasing 
sketch of my situation: but I can never believe 
myself actually there, while I see the shelves of 
my library, or feel the pressure of my elbow- 
chair: remove the power of doing this; make me 
sleep; and very possibly that sketch will seem 
reality; any how, I know of no means by which 
I could convince myself of its being limned 
by fancy. Whatever be the cause, our sleeping 
visions are real as it respects our sensations; we 
are happy or miserable at the moment; and our 
distress is rarely alleviated by our recollection of 
its being a dream: it is thence interesting to in- 


quire if we can controul our fancy, and force it « 
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“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


to expatiate in such fields as will certainly yicld: 


us pleasure. We can; it is in our power always 
to command pleasant dreams. 


tion, is well founded, Dr. Franklin was a greater | 
benefactor to the human race, by his disquisition | 
on dreaming, than by his lightening-rod; his 
rules for being happy in sleep will invariably 
produce the effect avered: I make the assertion 
confidently, for I have frequently tried them; and 
I can boldly invite any of my readers to repeat the 
experiment. The mind of a dreamer is govern- 
ed by the state of the body, thence in a given 
situation, the company it will entertain may al- 
ways be known: the body is the mansion; if it 
is in disorder, the fancy can receive the visits 
only of chimeras and giants; if it is in order, she 
will by her magic embody the shadows of some 
bright scene which she has depictured, and bid 
them welcome. The state of the body, which 
produces unpleasing dreams, depends on ill 
health, on the disagreeable posture of some limb, 
or on unnatural warmth from the heat of the 
system being confined by superfluous bed-cloth- 
ing. On ill health: this isin great measure be- 
yond our controul; though we may avoid a spe- 
cies of it, arising from a full evening meal: un- 
tess the constitution is very robust, and the re- 
past eaten early, a heavy supper causes unpleas- 
ant dreams. On the posture of the limbs: each 
member of the system must be at ease; subject- 
ed to no inordinate pressure; for instance, the 
weight of the body must not rest on the wrist, 
or even on the arm: a supine position is to be 
avoided. On being free from excessive warmth: 
Dr. Franklin advises us, if we awake from an 
unpleasant dream, and find ourselves disagreea- 
bly warm, to throw off part of the bed clothing, 
and even to arise for a few minutes; we may then 
sleep, without danger of being intruded on by 
the unwelcome guest. Ifa person in health at- 
tends to the posture of the limbs, and to preser- 
ving no more than the natural warmth of the 
system, she may lie down in confidence; every 

icture of her dreaming hours will be brightened 
by the pure light of complacency or the stronger 
giow of bliss. 


| mode of moralizing, 
Ifthe sentiment, in the motto of my specula- | 


small as they may be, to inspire her own sex with 
a thorough detestation of the Chesterfieldian 
contained in the Father's 
Legacy, and al! books of a similar cast. 

Women who read any thing more than that 
sacred book which gives them a system of morals, 
pure as the fountain of eternal light, cannot fail 
of having their vanity increased, their love cf 
admiration excited, and confidence in the irre- 
sistible power of a blushing cheek, a downcast 
eye, a pouting lip, and captivating form, confirm- 
ed beyond the reach of reason, religion, and even 
common sense. For it is not the song book and 
the novel only, which abound with sentiments and 
allusions, that increase the strength of those 
powerful, but unchristian operatives upon the hu- 
man mind; all ranks of writers, from the ballad- 
maker to the reverend divine, abound with allu- 
sions to the all-conquering power of female 
charms; yet in the same sentences almost will 
exclaim: ‘frailty, thy name is woman.” It may 
be for the temporal! interest of the immoral man 
to promote every mean which can make us frail, 
trembling, confiding fools: but the man of virtue 
will allow that the Gospel system, while it im- 
parts both humility and firmness, gives that con- 
sistency and peamanent excellence to character, 
that alone insure felicity, and which the easy, 
accommodating strains of Moralists for ladies, 
if I may so call them, never could effect. 

From our infancy we hear far less about the 
depravity of our fallen natures, the necessity of 
regulating and purifying our minds, or of our ac- 
countability to God even for every idle word, 
than of the importance of setting forth to advan- 
tage natural and acquired graces of person, and 
concealing, till our arts have secured a husband, 
every real and every imaginary defect. 

To say “ that having no flutterings is mere mag- 
nanimous, but not so common,” or in other words 
saying, that a firm and independent mind is a 
glorious attainment, but wanatural, is no argu- 

ment against the excellence of the thing. We 
know it is uncommon: our wish is to make it 
less so. 

Did ever virtue meet its reward on earth, 
did solid worth always procure the esteem of 
taste and merit, urging virtuous conduct from 
worldly motives would be less dangerous. There 


THE MONITRESS. 


Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’c, 
And mental charms to outward grace be joind, 
For what’s an angel form without an angel mind.” 


*“ The learned world has always admitted the 
usefulness of critical disquisitions, yet he that 
attempts to show the failures of a celebrated 


writer, shall surely irritate his admirers, and in- | 


our the imputation of envy, captiousness, and 
malignity.”” This remark is no less a truth now, 
than when Johnson first advanced it. We be- 
come bigotted to the opinions of certain great 
characters, and imagine censuring them to be 
downright heresy. 

Horatio vents bitter invectives against the 
Monitress, because she objects to the opinions 
of no less a person than Dr. John Gregory, whom 
“the whole body of British literati” have united 
to admire. The Monitress knows that her sphere 
of information is comparatively small. She nei- 
ther knew, nor thought it necessary to inquire, 
whether Dr. Beattie, Lord Lyttleton, or Mrs. 
Montague, approved the Father’s Legacy. She 
had read the work again and again; she had 
heard the young and the aged express their opi- 
nion of the sentiments it contained; she had felt, 
and still feels the effect those sentiments had up- 


= 


would be less danger of a girl’s flying to arts of 
allurements, to secure an ascendancy, when she 
found the unassuming virtues of the heart were 
weverlooked. But if a Cleopatra could command 

the affections of men, whose talents had given 
them the empire of the world, while the no less 
lovely Octavia was rejected and despised, because 
her virtuous soul disdained the arts of the Egyp- 
tian Circe, we must feel the necessity of so in- 
structing our daughters, that they may follow 
virtue with undeviating zeal, even if, by so do- 
ing, they are suffered to sink to the grave unno- 
ticed and alone. 

It is acknowledged that we are created for the 
aid and happiness of man. Our Almighty Cre- 
ator endowed us with the will as well as the 
power to bless; but he also gave us reason and 
conscience to regulate that will. Dwelling up- 
on the power of our charms, recommending vir- 
tue as a mean to increase that power, lest our 
timid souls should shrink from the task of being 
virtuous on christian principles, is the turning us 
from Charybdis to wreck us upon Scylla. Ex- 
perience proves that our wish to please is natu- 
rally too strong; and the business of the Moralist 
should be to check, not enhance it. When the 
Monitress objects against such continual refer- 
ences to external graces, she does it from a con- 
viction that were girls never told that securing 


en her mind, and shall not cease her endeavours, gs favour of the other sex was important, and 


the power of a fine face and form irresistible, 
they would still too anxiously strive for the one, 
and too readily believe the other. 

The Monitress is sensible that to attempt a 
reformation in the general system of education, 
would indeea be a Utopian scheme; yet should 
a few, from the perusal of these essays, strive 
to attain that independence of mind, that recti- 
tude of principle, which would place them above 
the reach of the hardened villain, and the arts 
of the specious, plotting, male coquette, richly 
would the task of coquetting be repaid. Such 
an idea may well alarm the voluptuary; one dear, 
susceptible, love-sick victim less will swell his 
triumph; one less will own-the cruel wretch has 
destroyed her peace forever. Well, too, may 
the smooth, insinuating coquette tremble at the 
prospect of such a loss of power. The smile 
of conscious innocence over the soft female 
heart, may not quite so often declare the secret 
exultation of the inward villain. 

Horatio asks, * does the Monitress acknow- 
ledge no difierence between concealing what is, 
and affecting what is not?” She does, an essen- 
tial difference. But would not making the heart 
better be a more correct principle than conceal- 
ing its weakness? Is it sate to suffer degrading 
passions to keep their hold upon our inclinations, 
provided we have art enough to conceal them? 
Will not vices so concealed sooner or later be- 
come too powerful to subdue? The Monitress 
believes there is a wide difference between a 
weak disclosure of every sentiment and feeling 
which interests no one but ourselves, and cher- 
ishing, concealing, or weakly submitting to the 
dominion of feelings and passions, which will ul- 
timately destroy our own peace and the good or- 
der of society. Would Horarto’s happiness be 
increased, or his confidence in his wife enhanced, 
if after marriage he found she had exerted al] her 
mental energies to deceive him, and conceal her 
bad propensities, instead of greatly striving to 
subdue and destroy them? 

The Monitress feels so confident that the good 
order of society, the peace of families, the hon- 
our and happiness of individuals, are overturn- 
ed, destroyed, and wrecked in consequence of 
imbecility, romantic confidance, and undue de- 
pendance of the female sex upon those who ought 
to protect, but who triumph in destroying them, 
that she deeply regrets her talents are so hum- 
ble, and her power of enforcing her sentiments 
so limited. Could she do it, she would glory in 
giving living proofs to the latest age, that a dig- 
nified, consistent deportment in a woman could 


not, with propriety, be termed romantic excel- 
lence. 


THE NATIVE HOME. 


From ‘Scenes and sketches ofa Soldier’s Life 
in Ireland.’ 

‘I was aroused from one of memory’s sweet- 
est dreams, by the distant sound of bells; they 
were those of my native city, I had often heard 
them at the same hour, they spoke of we, devo- 
tion and joy, and scenes long gone by. In this 
softened state of feeling I entered the town, and 
heedless of the throng, I hurried on to the home 
of my parents—reaching the house—threw my- 
self into their arms, and the first tumult of feeling 
over J sat at the fire-side, with my father on the 
one side, and my mother on the other, gazin 
affectionately upon me, while I talked of all 
had seen, and all I had felt. 

‘ Being tired after my journey, my mother sug- 
gested the propriety of my going to rest, and the 
tender me that had often smoothed my pillow, 
again performed that office. I could not help 
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“Oo IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


comparing my situation with the nights that I had 
Jain exposed to the storm, with the cold earth 
for my bed, and I felt a lively impulse of grati- 
tude (worth a thousand formal prayers) to the 
Divine Being, who had watched, over and pro- 
tected me through every danger, and brought me 
in safety back to my home and parents. 

¢ While my mind was occupied with these re- 
flections, my mother again entered my chamber 
to see if I wanted any thing. ‘ Are you asleep, 
James? My eyes were shut and I did not reply. 
She stood over me with a light in her hand, ga- 
zing on my weather beaten countenance. “* My 

oor wanderer,’ she ejaculated, ‘ what must you 
ee endured since [saw you—danger and death 
has surrounded you, fatigue and hunger attend- 
ed your steps; but yet you have been kindly 
dealt with, mercifully preserved. I return thee 
thanks, thou Almighty giver of every good, for 
thy bounteous mercy to my poor boy—O guide 
him to thyself!’ She stooped to kiss my fore- 
head—her warm tear fell upon my face, my emo- 
tions became too strong for concealment, and 
afraid that she had disturbed my sleep, she soft- 
Jy left the room. 

‘Those who have felt the rude storms of ad- 

versity, and the endearing kindness of a mother, 
will appreciate my feelings.’ 


THE WORLD 

May be compared to a party of pleasure: we are 
all in pursuit of happiness, set out in good humor, 
and propose nothing but enjoyment through the 
course of the whole day. But alas! few of the 
party have their expectations answered. Diver- 
ted by the objects as we pass ~% one pursues 
this, another that, and a third a fresh phantom, 
until every one has singled out his favorite de- 
light. And at this period of the journey, emula- 
tion, strife, envy And debate, eommonly overtake 
the travellers, cloud the bright prospects, and 
mar the rising happiness of the day. 

Thovgh the world is wide enough for every 
one to take a little, and there appears no reason 
why we jostle and make one unhappy as we pass 
along; yet as it is, we are continually thwarting 
and crossing each other at right angles; and soon 
lose all sense and memory of that temper which 
governed usat our first setting out. We find 
that we have strayed from the path we had se- 
lected, become disappointed, suspicious and sel- 
fish, sullen and morose, and never reflect until it 
is too late. Our temper has lost its sweetness; 
and we do not feel those kind and gentle, those 
frier.dly and fraternal sensations playing round 
our hearts, that love and benevolence for our fel. 
low travellers, and that interest in their enjoy- 
ments, which once warmed our bosoms, and 
without which there is certainly no such thing as 
a day of pleasure. 

We are inclined by the law of nature to live 
together inlove. We feel the emotions of friend- 
ship and pity; they are found in every man’s 
breast, unless he does violence to himself and 
stifles them: and were implanted within us to 
admonish and excite us to the offices of human- 
ity. 

"When we feel the misfortunes of life, they 
Jead us to enter into the adversity of others, and 
we know that it is natural to rejoice with those 
that rejoice. Through the power of sympathy 
our eyes are overflowed with tears, and our 
hearts melted with pity. We feel interested in 
every scene of affliction through which we see 
our fellow creatures called to pass—and not only 
so, but even the relation of fictitious calamities 
calls forth this gentleness of our nature. — 

We know that benevolent offices done to those 


who need them, afford the most solid and deli- 


cious of all pleasures to the benefactor. As there- 
fore nature has made another man’s misfortunes 
our sorrows, and his joys our joys, it must be 
highly rational, good and pleasant to fall in with 
those friendly emotions, and live together like 
brethren in unity and love. It must always be 
right, and our interest, to obey the dictates of 
nature, when they are friendly and benevolent. 
It is quite unjust to require kindness and aftec- 
tion from others, without being ready and wil- 
ling to bestow them in our turn. 


VARIETY. 


Newspapers.—Newspapers are things that 
can be dispensed with, as costing money that, 
might be saved. So is the schooling of our chil- | 
dren, so indeed, are nine-tenths of what it costs | 
us to live. Almost any man might lay up money 
every year if he would live on bread and water, 
and clothe himself in the cheapest manner he 
could. But what of that? who would live like 
a brute and die like a beggar for the mere pleas- 
ure of saving money, which he cannot carry 
hence with him, though like a dead weight, it 
may hang upon his soul at the last moment of. 
his mortal existence! there are few such—five or 
ten in a million, and what wretched creatures are | 


they? Most men, sensible that they must die, 


toils; and nothing is perhaps more necessary to 
the enjoyment of society, or self satisfaction in 
retirement, than a well informed and virtuous 
mind; it gives a zest to all things in prosperity, | 
and is the best resource in adversity. Newspa-: 
pers, though not always conducted with talents | 
and respectability, are the best possible channels | 
for obtaining an acquaintance with the affairs of 
the world, and to implant desires in the hearts | 
of youth for more solid reading, as he goes on to. 
maturity. 

In truth they are the great engine that moves | 
the moral and political world, and are infinitely 
powerful to establish the character of a people 
as well as to preserve their liberties. 

Niles’ Register. 


German University.—The Germans fix upon a 
spot, if they can, where there are already hos- 
pitals, a botanic garden, public library, &c. they 
just add to these, and augment the library to 
fifty, or a hundred, or two hundred thousand vol- 
umes, give their professors two or three hundred 
rix dollars a year. ‘Then those professors hire 
their own houses, and fit up a vacant room or 
out house, asa lecture room, and thisisa German 
University, at least such is that of Gottingen, 
where there are about fifteen hundred students. 
These all livein private. rooms, and attend what 
lectures they please, paying for each course a 
louis d’or, which is equal to four dollars. The 
average annual expense to the students is from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty dollars. — 
So far as it goes, the Law School at Litchfield 
is precisely on the plan of a German University. 


Swiss Scenery.—Certainly going from France 
into Switzerland is like passing through purgato- 
ry to Paradise. And Switzerland is an earthl 
paradise. The majestic trees, the verdant fields, 
the blooming enclosures, the deep blue waters of 
the wide expanded lake, its richly cultivated 
shores, with picturesque cottages, cheerful coun- 
try houses, sweet villages and hamlets reposing 
on its banks; the woods, the rocks, the half seen 
opening valleys; the lofty mountains; the Alps in 
all the majesty of nature; the hoary summit of 
Mount Blanc, crowned with its eternal snows. 


No! vainly should I seek to give you an idea of 


this land of surpassing beauty! All,that is love- 
ly, romantic, glorious, and sublime in the works 
of nature, are combined in these scenes of varied 
enchantment! Nothing can be more animated 
than the scenery of Switzerland. The whole 
country is overspread with rural habitations.— 
Here you see the wealthy substantial farm-house, 
compactly built of wood, with its steep project- 
ing roof, covered with wooden shingles, secured 
with poles and stones, unpainted, but well var- 
nished with its own native brown coat of exuded 
rosin; perchance carved over with quaint texts 
of scripture, and always sheltered under venera- 


ble umbrageous walnut trees, from the fruits of 


which the peasants extract their oil. ‘Turn aside 
and there, in a deep pastoral valley, at the base 
of some beetling mountain, which seems to threa- 
ten its humble roof with the terrible avalanche, 
stands a sweet lowly cottage, filled with busy 
inmates, and surrounded with every appearance 
of rural labor and contentment. High above, 
perched on some aerial summit, accessible only 
to the shepherds and the chamois, you behold the 
Alpine Chalet, or mountain dairy, tenanted only 
in summer, while the cows are grazing on the 
fields. —Cont. Adventures. 


Extract from Pindar.— Amid the flow and 
ebb of joys and griefs which roll over the heads 


; of mortals, who is there can flatter hi 
are disposed to enjoy a little of the fruits of their | oe , atter himself that 


he shall enjoy constant felicity? I have cast my 
eyes around me, and perceiving that man is hap- 
piest in medioctrity, I have bewailed the destiny 
of the powerful, and prayed the gods not to over- 
whelm me with the burthens of posterity. I 
walk through simple paths, contented with my 
fellow citizens; all my ambition is to please them, 
without relinquishing the privilege of freely ex- 
plaining myself with respect to what I deem 
honorable and dishonorable. In this disposition 
[ tranquilly approach oldage: happy, if on reach- 
ing the gloomy confines of correct life, I can but 
kaeeontl to my children the most precious inher- 
itance of all others, that of an unblemished 
name.” 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


AN EPIGRAM. 
The hint froma Fact. 


Three belles in a garden were viewing the plants, 
Conducted respectively by their gallants. ; 

*‘ Here Nancy,” said William, “is one will reveal 
A secret which many fain’d beauties couceal; 

For where modest virtue has flown from her stand, 
It wilts at the touch and recedes from the hand.” ’ 
The young ladies gaz’d as if rather dismay’d, 

But Nancy at length said, “Poh! I'm not afraid. 
Her fair hand advanc’d—the experiment tried, 
When lo! in an instant the plant droop’d and died! 
The poor girl first redden’d then whiter than snow 
Said faintly—* Lord help me! how does the plant know!” 


Momus. 


The faculty in which women most excel, (says 
the admirable and judiclous Mrs. Chapone) is 
that of imagination—and when properly cultiva- 
ted, it becomes the source of all that is charming 
in society. Nothing you can read willso much 
contribute to the improvement of this faculty as 
poetry—which, if applied to its true ends, adds 
a thousand charms to those sentiments of religion, 
virtue, generosity and delicate tenderness, by 
which the human soul is exalted and refined. 


[From the Rochester Telegraph. ] 
Messrs. Printers—This'is one of the most plea- 


sant places for shop trading I have ever seen,, 


The afternoon was truly pleasant; by this time 
the village belles get up, and get themselves 


dressed with every flounce placed a-la-mode, and. . 
every curl displayedin the most bewitchingman- ° 
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‘STF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


ner, they look most sweetly; some like flowers in | 


May, with the beautiful sunshine of spring play- 
ing on their lips; and some like wheat at harvest | 
—ripe and fit for market. And whilst I sit pen- | 
sive by the stove, ruminating on my forenoon's: 
business, which, by the by, had not amounted to | 
much, in comes a fine brace of beautiful crea-- 
tures which make my very heart dance. Now, 
thinks I to myself, | shall get a haw]; with all the | 
haste and politeness I can summon to my aid | 
I present myself to obey their commands: Have | 
you any merino shawls?” Yes,madam; and down. 
with a lot. “I wanted to get one with a palm- 
leaf in the centre, enclosed in a diamond of blue; 
have you any of that kind?” This is a damper; | 
for though I have them witha palm-leaf in the 
centre enclosed in a diamond, yet the diamond is 
not blue, and it will not do aé adi; and all my ex- 
pectations for this trade vanish at once: I, how- | 
ever, perceive there is another wishing to exam- | 
ine my laces, and so my hopes begin to revive. , 
Aiter looking them all over and over, and inqui- 
ring the prices, and pronouncing them cheap or 
dear, according to the caprice of the moment, 
she takes from her basket a piece which she 
brought for a sample, and lo! I have none that 
will match, for you must observe there is a great 
deal of business done here by way of matching. 
At last she wishes to look at my silks, and would 
thank me for samples from four or five pieces; 
thinks they are very pretty, and if she does not 
find any that suits better, will ‘cadd again.’—Oh 
the miseries of shop-keeping! 


From the United States Gazette. 
GREECE. 


The following animated lines were written by 
a gentleman of this city, advantageously known 
for his literary and poetical talents, and present- 
ed to the Committee in aid of the Greeks, as an 
Address intended for delivery at the Theatre on 
the night lately devoted by the Managers to the 
benevolent purpose of assisting that persecuted 
and oppressed people. It is believed that the 
Address would have been spoken, had it been 
sent to the Managers in due time. It is how- 
ever too good to be lost; and even in its present 
shape, we hope it will produce some salutary 
effect. 


Ye generous spirits! whom the holy cause 
Of charity, this night together draws; 
Whose hearts the woes of others promptly feel, 
To you the Drama makes her fond appeal. 


*Tis for that land illustrious and revered, 
To her above all other lands endeared, 
The Drama’s birth-place, long her only home, 
Her darling boast through every age to come; 
Grescr! sacred name, that elevates the mind 
‘To musings proud, exalted and refin’d, 
Thy wrongs and sorrows shall my speech unfold, 
(Sad contrast now to what thou wert of old!) 
Thy sons—ah! shall I tell how like their sires, 
"They feel the flan.e which freedom’s cause inspires? 
Tho’ few and friendiess, they their foes defy, 
Resolved to gain their liberty or die! 


And oft have they upon th’ ensanguined field, 
Taught their oppressors’ barbarous hosts to yield: 
But hosts on hosts the barbarous tribes afford, 
And fruitless valour wields the Grecian sword! 


Yet ah! ’tis not the formidable host 
Of vengeful arinies, Grecians dread the most; 
*Tis not the shedding of their dearest blood,— 
That flows in welcome in a cause suv good;— 
*Tis not the gro..ns from Scio’s ruined isle, 
Nor the dread shrieks from Missolonghi’s pile, 
‘That bid their cheeks the hue of sadness wear, 
And fill their dauntless bosoms with despair! 
*Tis Famune’s iron grip that chills their fires, 
‘Tis starving children, mothers, wives, and sires, 
Whose cries for bread th’ heroic soldier hears 


In helpless anguish and o’erwhelining fears! 


Indeed their task was no easy one, as it was impossible at 
the moment of decision, to recollect the particular merits 


Yes, hearts whom all the Sultan’s proud array 
Of chiefs and warriors, never could dismay, 
Despond and droop, by famine’s power o’ercast, 
Like withering leaves before th’ autumnal blast! 


And they are Christians! shoots of glorious stem, 
Children of heroes—yes, and worthy them! 
Say, must they starve, or sink beneath the yoke 
Of the fierce Infidel, so lately broke, 
While Christian nations spread their realms around, 
With riches of o’érflowing harvests crown’d? 
Shaine! shame, to Christendom, if she can stand 
With hea:t unmov’d, and with unopened hand, 
To view such scenes, nor promptly interfere 
To check the desolating ‘Turk’s career! 


But more than shame to us, so amply blest, 
Ifin the lap of plenty we can rest 
With selfish ease, and hear the affecting prayer 
Of Greece for aid, nor snatch her from despair! 
But heaven forbids to act so vile a part, 
Heaven, and each virtuous feeling of the heart. 
To Greece we hearken, and her tale of woe 
Has bade our warmest sympathies to flow: 
Soon to her shores our ships shall gladly bear 
The wish'd relief, which we so well can spare.— 
Then may her sons reviving vigor gain, 
To drive their tyrants from her classic plains 
Until the fierce but glorious strugzle o'er, 
Plenty and peace shall bless her realms once more: 
And as from ashes of her parent springs 
The beauteous Phenix, on untarnished wings, 
May Grecian genius yet her powers unfold, 
And shine as pure and bright as e’er she shone of old. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 31, 1827. 


Correspondents unavoidably deferred. 

We understand that the appropriate and poetical ad- 
dress, which we have transferred to our columns from al 
daily paper, is by Dy. M‘Henry of this city. 


After considerable delay, proceeding from circumstances 
of a peculiar nature, we are enabled to announce the Mar- 
ryr, an historical tale, as the second best, to which is award- 
ed the second prize, a Gold Medal of the value of Thirty 
Dollars. On opening the sealed note which is attached to 
the Martyr, we are presented with the address of Mr. James 
J. Brown er, No. 5, Mott-street, New York. 

We shall commence the publication of the Martyr in 
the next number of the Album, and, if it can be done with- 
out excluding too much of our miscellany, it shall be com- 
pleted in that number. If this, the second prize tale, is as 
successful in meeting with that general approbation which 
has attended the first, we shall feel as highly grateful at 
the success which has crowned our humble attempt to ex- 
cite and encourage a spirit of emulation among the writers 
of our country, as we are at the prospect which we now 
possess of enriching the Album with a diversified and 
extensive fund of original native literature. 

To the gentlemen who, at considerable sacrifice of time 
and patience, assumed the arduous task of perusing the 
numerous manuscripts which have been laid before them, 
we desire to express our acknowledgments. To Dr. M‘Hen- 
ry we feel particularly obliged. As chairman of the Coin- 
mittee, his urbanity, persevering zeal, and exertions, have 
been to us of the most essential importance, and shall 
ever be remeinbered with pleasure. 

The candidates who have been disappointed by the de- 
cision which has taken place will not, we hope, be deterred 
from again entering the list. It was of course impossible they 
could all be successful, even if their productions had been 
all of equal merit, and we understand it is questionable 
with the judges themselves, although aware of having de- 
cided conscientiously, whether they have decided justly. 


of each piece, and thereby bring them fairly under com- 


‘|| parison. 


We shall be happy to see our friends again, exerting their 
talents in this laudable species of intellectual rivalry, with 
a view to which we shall soon present them with another 
opportunity. 


An attempt, it seems is making in the New-York legisla- 
ture to remove the tax on dogs and impose one in lieu 
thereof on the Bachelors, this poor persecuted class taking 
the alarin at so gross an indignity, have had a public meet- 
ing on the subject, and intend taking such measures as 


the importance of the subject and their well being de- 
mands. 


The meeting was held on Friday last. It was very nu- 
inerously attended, among the resolutions we notice the 


following: 

Resolved, That the bill removing the tax upor 
Dogs, and laying it npon Bachelors, in the opin- 
ion of this meeting, gives a decided preference to 
the former, and is derogatory to the high stand- 
ing of men, as intellectual beings, and meets 
with the indignation and contempt of this meet- 
ing. 


Mrs. Knight made her first appearance on the 
Philadelphia stage last evening toa crowded and 
fashionable house. The dress boxes were graced 
with two rows of ladies, and the second tier of 
boxes compactly filled with gentlemen. She is a 
pleasing, sprightly actress, highly attractive in 
her appearance, and as a vocalist, she gave us 
conclusive evidence that fame has in this instance 
spoken truly. She was rapturously received, and 
as many of the songs were encored as could be 
called for with propriety. The new song of ‘ I’ve 
veen roaming,’ was sung sweetly, and repeated. 

Aurora. 

Mr. Booth played Richard the 3d on Friday 
evening last, Sir Edward Mortimer on Satur- 
day and last evening he appeared as Shylock. 
He plays again to-morrow night. 

Mrs. Knight appears this evening as Diana 
Vernon, in Rob Roy. There will be a brilliant 
house. 

Mr. Conway is playing at the Park theatre 
New-York. A Mr. Richardson has made bis 
second appearance in New York with considera- 
ble success. 

Mr. Hamblinhas arrived at Charleston. Mrs. 
Barry made her first appearance in America on 
Monday evening, at the Park theatre. 

Mr. Forrest is playing at the Bowery theatre, 
New York, with his usual success. He appear- 
ed on Saturday night as Rolla, Pizarro was 
brought out with uncommon splendor. Mr. Noah 
says he was all that the manly and energetic 
character required. 

Mr. Forrest's benefit, on Monday evening, 
says the Albany Daily Advertiser, was attended 
by the largest and most fashionable house had 
this season. It was literally a‘ bumper.” His 
Damon drew forth increased applause. When 
the curtain dropped he was loudly called for, 
when he came forward and addressed the audi- 
ence in a neat, modest and pertinent manner, re- 
turning his most heartfelt thanks for the. many 
kindnesses he had received at the hands of Alba- 
nians, as they were amongst the first to encour- 
age him to persevere in the histrionic art. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


On seeing Macready as Hamlet. 


’Twas not the inky mantle o’er his form, 

Nor the dark plumes that nodded on his brow; 
*Twas not that art had lavish’d every charm 

To copy nature in her deepest wo. 


No, nor the forms that grief is wont to wear, 
When "twould infect with weakness other hearts, 


Nor the slow step, and melancholy air, 
Nor aught of low finesse, or vulgar arts. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM: 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘ro CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS. 


These but attract awhile the weaned sight, 
Till repetition turns the mind away; 

But these partook not of the unfading light 
His genius shed, with more than mortal ray. 


*Twas the bright window of the soul which threw 
Expression o’er each action thus defined, 

Which stamped upon each thought its varying hue, 
And brought to light the workings of the imind. 


Rich as the colours of the soul within, 

Its vivid glance pourtrayed the lightest gleam, 
Asa bright mirror o’er the wave is seen, 

To show each rising of the troubled stream. 


Unmurm’ring grief was deeply pictur’d there, 
Corroding ev’ry fibre of the soul, 

And asked not aid een of the silent tear, 
To form a portion of the perfect whole. 


Yet praise is feeble when it lauds the claim 
Of inerit such as his to glorious meed, 

For though no line perpetuates its faine, 
Nor hands to future tine a brilliant deed. 


Still «* Memory keeps her altar in the heart,” 
And treasures there what words cannot convey, 
Preserves the touches of his matchless art, 
And will, unsear’d, to reason’s latest day. 
W. X. 


SUMMARY. 


Literary.— Messrs. Bliss & E. White, Book- 
sellers of New-York, have in press, nearly ready 
for publication, a work entitled Father Clement, 
a Romar Catholic Story, by the author of Deci- 
sion, &c. 


The celebrated Automaton now exhibiting in 
this city, las been, by its proprietor’s own ac- 
knowledgment, fairly beaten by a lady, Mrs. F. 
of Philadelphia, on which occasion Mr. Melze) 
remarked that the Automaton had been conqner- 
ed but three times—once in Paris, once in Bos- 
ton, and now in Philadelphia. 


The Automaton Chess Player.—We witnessed 
Mr. Melzel’s surprising and pleasing exhibition 
of the Automaton Chess Player, the ‘Trumpeter 
and Rope Dancers. It is saying little to state 
that we have never witnessed so ingenius a piece 
of mechanism as the Chess Player. It acted 
apparently without the agency of any one, and 
acemed to be as intent upon the game as its an- 
tagonist. It moves the pieces with grace, and 
with the deliberation of an experienced player. 
It distinctly pronounces the word echec, when 
necessary, and immediately perceives and recti- 
fies any mismove made by its antagonist. This 
part of the exhibition is managed in such a man- 
ner as to render it interesting, not only to those 
who possess a knowledge of the game, but to the 
whole company. ‘The Trumpeter performed 
with taste and correctness, and the rope dancers 
excited the astonishment and merriment of the 
spectators. 


We are glad to see the exertions which our 
country friends are making in aid of the Greeks. 
The following note which accompanied the Greek 
correspondence is an evidence of good feeling 
which we hope to see extensively prevail: 


“It is with sincere pleasure we inform the 
public, that the collections for the aid of the 
Greeks, are making in the country with a zeal 
proportioned to the distresses and heroism of the 
sufferers. The letter from Judge Tod, stating 
that a load of flour is about to be sent from Bed- 
ford, is a handsome earnest of what may be ex- 
pected from Pennsylvania. It is to be hoped 
that the example will be generally followed. 


More Trouble.—The Georgia Surveyors, ap- 
pointed to run off the Jand of the Creek Indians, 
lying west of the New Treaty line, as designated 
by Mr. Bright, the United States agent, and to 


the east of the Georgia Commissioner’s line, 
have been arrested in their course by a deputa- 
tion of Indian chiefs, from the litte prince—The 
Georgia Patriot says, it is reported, that Gov. 
Troup has ordered out the Hancock Troop, who 
are to march forthwith. 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
The news from Franee to-day can scarcely be 


considered satisfactory, it is but one day later } 


than has been previously received. We gather 
from the contents of papers, that Spain is parti- 
cularly solicitous to avoid the consequences of a 
War, in which England is to be regarded as an 
opponent, and hence we find that every conces- 
sion is made to the demand of the British Minis- 
ter at Madrid. But whether the permission of 
recent aggressions will be construed into an en- 
couragement thereof, remains to be proved;— 
meantime it would appear that the Jesuit party, 
as itis denominated in Paris, are desirous that 


troops should be sent froin the frontiers of France 
into Spain. 


U. S. Gaz. 
The following extract from the Augsburg Ga- 


-zette gives renewed force to the impression that 


the Christian powers of Europe are about to in- 
terfere for Greece. | 


Napoli di Ramagna, 13th Oct.—An English 


vessel, arrived yesterday from Constantinople, | 


brought to the Committee of the National As- 
sembly a despatch from Mr. Stratford Canning, 
in which that Minister says— 

** That he had received the instructions which 
he expected from his government concerning an 
arrangement between the Turks and Greeks, 
and that they contained precise directions to 
make to the Barkish government proposals foun- 
ded upon the demands of Greece; that the nego- 
ciations between Russia and the Porte would 
close on the 7th Oct. and that he would apprize 
the members of the Committee of their results: 
that in case of an amicable adjustment of the 
difliculties between the two empires, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador would immediately go from 
Ackerman to Constantinople, to bring to a close 
as soon as practicable, the difficulties of Greece.” 
The despatch was signed, your friend and ser- 
vant, Stratford Canning. 

In some subsequent explanation which Mr. 8. 
Canning transmitted through Commodore Ham- 
ilton, it is said that Mr. C. expressed his confi- 
dence in the good intentions of France respect- 
ing Greece, and that he hoped much from the 
steps he was authorized to take at Constantino- 


ple. 


The Journal du Commerce, of 13th Dec. be- 
fore the English news was known, thus com- 
ments on the King’s speech— 

That portion of the speech which relates to 
foreign affairs, is inexplicably laconic, consider- 
ing the deep interest of the actual relations of 
France with other Powers. Not a word of the 
East, when the English government is publicly 
mediating between Greece and Turkey, and will 
probably not neglect her own interests.—Not a 
word of America, whilst French commerce, aban- 
doned by our diplomacy, is exposed to a thou- 
sand vexations on the coast of Buenos Ayres, 
and is menaced by a new blockade of the coast 
of Brazil: it is not even said whether the treaty 
of occupation with Spain willbe renewed. The 
only express thing is the reference to the trou- 
bles in Portugal. ‘TI will unite my efforts,” say 
the authors of this speech, ‘with those of my 
allies, to bring to a close, and prevent the conse- 
quences of these troubles.” And yet the last 
phrase in the speech supposes the case that hon- 
our might compel France to display her warlike 


sions, is ill calculated for by such an insignificant 
event, as the taking up arms by a band of deser- 
ters seems to be, if it were not feared that that 
event might produce consequences more impor- 
tant than internal commotions in Portugal. 

| 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


On Thursday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Pringle, of Carlisle, Mr. John E. Hodges to 
Mrs. Eliza Hansel, both of this city. 


On the 24th ult. at Mount Holly, N. J. Mr. 
Christian Estello, to Miss Sarah Louden, both 
of Burlington, N. J. 


On Saturday, the 29th inst. by the Rev. J. J. 
Janeway, D. D. Mr. John Henderson, of Louis- 
| ville, Ky. to the amiable Miss Sarah Croy, of 
this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. M. B. 
Roche, Mr. John Williams, to Miss Jane Davis. 


On Wednesday, the 24th inst. by the Rev. J. 
Sisty, Mr. Daniel Fortiner, to Miss Ann Thacke 
ara, both of Haddonfield, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


In the guidst of life we are in death. 
t— 


Suddenly, on the morning of the 27th inst. 
Susanna Morris, aged 78 years. 


On Saturday morning, after a lingering indis- 
position, which she bore with christian resigna- 
tion, Mrs. Mary Fougeray, wife of Rene I Fou- 
geray, aged 54 years. 

On Saturday, the 27th inst. at 1 o’clock, A. M. 
Theodore, aged 11 months, son of A. Vanarsdall, 
Merchant, of this city. 


In Sunbury, on Sunday last, John Baldy, In- 
spector of the Ist Brigade, 10th Division, Penn- 
sylvania Militia. 


On Friday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Jacob A. Raybold, son of Joshua Raybold Esq. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN 


Continues to be published on Friday of each week 
at No. 59, Locust-street, Philadelphia. It has re- 
cently been enlarged from Super Royal to Imperial 
size, and in this respect is now equal to any similar 
American publication. Its object is the circulation 


domestic, including of course the missionary and 
other religious and evangelical operations of the 
present day: a portion of the paper is also devoted 
to secular concerns, both at home and abroad, The 
local advantages for rendering this publication very 


| valuable and interesting to the church and the com. ° 


munity are too obvious to be mentioned. It is, and 
shall be the object and undivided aim of the Editor, 
to make it such, by every means in his power. In 
regard to patronage he ought, in justice, to solicit 
none beyond its merits, and he therefore only says 
that itis the demonstrable duty of every person, 
but especially of every Christian professor who can 
afford it, to secure the reading of some publication 
of this sort. Special duties and responsibilities are 
connected with the circumstances of the age in 
which we live; and how are these otherwise to be 
known? He commends the subject to the conside- 
ration of the community. If the sheet which le pre- 
sents is worthy their support, he asks it. 

Terms—2 dollars and 50 cents payable within six 
months, or 3 dollars at the expiration of that time. 

Any person procuring six responsible subscribers, 


| or five paying in advance, shall be entitled to a copy 
virtues. This parade of sentiments and expres- | gratis for one year. 
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of general religious intelligence, both foreign and. 
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“THE TUNEPUL NUMBERS SOOTH TNE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


4“ Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing —”" 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONG OF THE GLADIATOR. 


Ye have come around to see me fight-~ 

Ye stand up there to witness my might; 

And ye triumph to think that each glad eye 
Shall view a brave man’s agony; 

I will not balk ye, but hear me rejoice, 

Ere the blood of my heart hath stopp’d my voice. 


Romans! ye are a blood-thirsty set, 

And even in peace your weapons are wet,-- 
In the festive hall or at the board, 

Ye braw], and the stain is on the sword: 
The Parcee laugh—but the gods look down, 
And can ye not see their kindling frown? 


Whence have ye risen unexampledly high? 

Ye are heard to the world’s extremity—— 

The wandering hordes that freeze in the north, 
Shrink back when your armies are going forth; 
The swarthy Nubian gathers his band, 

But it flies at the impress on the sand! 


Ye do not employ the arts of the good, 

For ye wade along in a sea of blood: 

Your laws are framed, but they’re not the laws 
Which govern and guide a peaceful cause: 
But I tell ye your name is at best but a name, 
And time will close over its opening fame. 


Ye will rise to the summit of human power— 

Ye shall fall and your fall shall be ten-fold lower; 
The nations ye scorn are preparing their bands, 
The hoofs of their steeds will plough up your lands; 
And where they go forth, or where they go back, 
Not one blade of grass will spring in their track! 


Your name shall pass by from the face of the earth, 


Or only remember’d a subject of mirth; 

Your city shall crumble, and giant Decay 

Will exult when he sees her wasting away: 

And ye who stand now in the pride of your fame, 
Posterity will not mention your name! 


I go—but the nation ye took me from, 

Will soon in its glorious triumph come, 

The son of the father who bleedeth to-day— 

The kinsmen who follow his fiery way, 

Will come in the might of their power, and make 
Your homes an abode for the beast and the snake! 


X.1. X. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

ODE--THE CAUSE OF GREECE, 
’Tis glory calls; assemble all ye bands, 
From cold Siberia to Afric’s burning sands, 
O’er hill, and dale, and rocky cliff, and mead, 
Myself the foremost in the ranks will lead. 
Our cause is just, the haughty crescent high, 
Low in the dust shall ignominious lie: 


What power shall dare withstand our glorious might, 


When your commander joins the impetuous fight; 
Enrich’d with spoils of Mosque and Minaret, 
My comrades shall the toils of war forget; 


Then launch the barks, and thro’ the foaming main, 

Our vent’rous prows shall cleave the waves in twain, 

Until, fair Greece, thy anxious sons shall greet, 

The first auspicious ensign of our fleet. 

Think on those smoking ruins, where of late, 

War raged triumphant, in most deadly hate; 

And many a lov’d, lamented, christian corse, 

E’en yet lies trampled by the Turkish horse: 

And shall this be? where is the voice of fame? 

Will none go forth to immortalize his name? 

Far from our hearts let selfish motives fly, 

Let us resolve to conquer or to die. 

Your hearts responsive to my own, proclaim, 

That ye will join me in this glorious aim; 

Greece shall soon feel her wasting strength renew'd, 

And deep in Moslem blood our hands shall be imbued. 
LEONIDAS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO MARY: 
AN ANSWER TO HER ** FORGET ME.” 
Forget thee, Mary! never, never! 
Though hope long since has died: 
There’s yet the bond—O "twill not sever, 
My earliest love-throb tied. 


Mary, I canot call thee faithless— 
Thy truth too well I’ve proved, 
Yet is it much, of sorrow’s speaking, 
Tueir cause to name unmoved? 


Thou ne’er hast given hope or favour, 
Thy eye was ever cold; 

Thy hand ne’er own’d, in signal answer, 
The tale my pressure told. 


And yet I love thee—have I loved thee? 
Oh, no, it was madness; 

In flashes life at times was joy, 
And then all sunk in sadness. 


And, Mary, [ have sworn to hate thee, 
Oh how it tore my breast; 

I'd hate thee not, although the hating 
Might give my passion rest. 


Mary, farewell. Thy hand I wish not, 
*Tis cold without the heart; 
And kindly fare thee well; *twere best 
In anger now to part. IRIS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


I saw two gentle beings! love’s pure light 
Beam’d in their bright eyes—and the rosy flush 
Of heartfelt joy mantled each smiling cheek— 
She lean’d upon his bosom, and her form 
Seem’d in its loveliness like some fair 

Snow cloud, which the setting sun 

Illumin’d with its brightness! 

She was a new made bride—no shade 

Had fallen yet on their happiness! 

Sorrow was far away—care hid in roses, 

And the dark storms of life, if seen 

Or haply thought of, were but like a speck 

In the far off horizon'—and was this a sight 
To waken tears? None else might think so: 
But I turn’d away to hide the gushing 
Flood—and still the throbs of anguish! 

Even such bliss had | known in my 
Day-dreains—and young hopes were 

Strewn like buds along my future path, 


_ ‘To blossom as | touched them! 


But alas! alas! for man’s unfaithfulness: 
It dash’d the sparkling cup, far 


From my lips, untasted--tore the band 

Of bright flowers from my brow! 

And strew’d them singiy on the waves of grief, 
And there they sunk forever! 


AGNES. 


FOR TH PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TRANSLATiCN FROM HORACE.—Opsz 10. L. 


Alas! Posthumus, time fleets fast away, 

Nor health nor piety can gain delay— 

Age comes at length—-the scene is closed in death, 
And nothing human can recall the breath. 

Three hundred bulls upon the altar laid, 

And daily vows at Pluto’s shrine repaid, 

Would not prolong man’s life a single day—~ 
Time still would urge, impatient of delay. 
Whate’er the rank of mortals while on earth, 

All are the same by nature and by birth; 

And all the same last gloomy road must go 

In exile to sad Acheron below. 

We shun the cruel strife of war in vain—~ 

In vain the billows of the warring main; 

In vain the unhealthful east shall we beware, 
One common fate all living men must share. 
From home and country, friends, thou must depart, 
And from the tender partner of thy heart; 

In these thy halls a spendthrift heir shall dine, 
And drench the pavement with thy gen’rous wine. 
West Point. 


SCRAP S. 


The first account of stirrups is to ne found in a book 
written by the emperor Mauritius, on the art of war. Em- 
perors and kings formerly held the stirrups when priests 
mounted their horses. 


The streets of London were not paved in the eleventh 
‘century. Quarantine was first established by the Vene- 
tians. 


Honey was used by the ancients to preserve natural cu- 
riosities. 


The windows of the ancients had no glass. The use of 


quills is said tc be as old as the fifth century. Reeds con- 
| tinued long after quills began to be employed. 


He who loves to employ himself well can never want 
something to do. 

Men lay out all their understanding in studying to know 
one another, and so no one knows himself. 


Fortune knocks once, at least, at every man’s door. 


Those men who destroy a healthful constitution of be- 
| dy by temperance, and an irregular life, do as manifestly 


kill themselves, as those who hang, or poison, or drown 
theinselves. 


Friendship is the most sacred of all moral bonds. Truste 
of confidence, though without any express stipulation or 

caution, are in the very nature of them, as sacred as if they 
were guarded with a thousand articles or conditions. 


Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a present. 


It has always been more necessary to check young men 
of great genius in the career of glory, than to spur them on 


A death-bed flattery is the worst of treacheries. Cere- 
monies of mode and compliment are mightily out of season 
when life and salvation come to be at stake. 


Despotism can no nore exist in a nation until the liberty 
of the press be destroyed, than the night can happen be 
fore the sun is set. 


A REBUSS. 


The Creator of all things; 
A noxious animal; 
An industrious insect; 
A personal pronoun; 
The destroyer of all things; 
A vowel; 
A numeral; 
The reverse of goodness; 
Of these the initials join--and confest, 


Will stand the purest impulse of the breast. 
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Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre - 
Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONG OF THE GLADIATOR. 


Ye have come around to see me fight-- 

Ye stand up there to witness my might; 
And ye triumph to think that each glad eye 
Shall view a brave man’s agony; . 

T will not balk ye, but hear me rejoice, 


Ere the blood of my heart hath stopp’d my voice. 


Romans! ye are a blood-thirsty set, 

And even in peace your weapons are wet,-- 
In the festive hall or at the board, 

Ye brawl, and the stain is on the sword: 
The Parcee laugh—but the gods look down, 
And can ye not see their kindling frown? 


Whence have ye risen unexampledly high? 

Ye are heard to the world’s extremity— 

The wandering hordes that freeze in the north, 
Shrink back when your armies are going forth; 
The swarthy Nubian gathers his band, 

But it flies at the impress on the sand! 


Ye do not employ the arts of the good, 

For ye wade along in a sea of blood: 

Your laws are framed, but they’re not the laws 
Which govern and guide a peaceful cause: 
But | tell ye your name is at best but a name, 
And time will close over its opening fame. 


¥e will rise to the summit of human power— 


Ye shall fall and your fall shall be ten-fold lower; 


The nations ye scorn are preparing their bands, 


The hoofs of their steeds will plough up your lands; 
And where they go forth, or where they go back, 


Not one blade of grass will spring in their track! 


Your name shall pass by from the face of the earth, 


Or only remember’d a subject of mirth; 
Your city shall crumble, and giant Decay 
Will exult when he sees her wasting away: 


And ye who stand now in the pride of your fame, 


Posterity will not mention your name! 


I go—but the nation ye took me from, 

Will soon in its glorious triumph come, 

The son of the father who bleedeth to-day— 
The kinsmen who follow his fiery way, 


Will come in the might of their power, and make 


Your homes an abode for the beast and the snake! 
X.1. X. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ODE--THE CAUSE OF GREECE. 


*Tis glory calls; assemble all ye bands, 
From cold Siberia to Afric’s burning sands, 
Over hill, and dale, and rocky cliff, and mead, 
Myself the foremost in the ranks will lead. 
Our cause is just, the haughty crescent high, 
~ Low in the dust shall ignominious lie: 


- What power shall dare withstand our glorious might, 
- When your commander joins the impetuous fight; 


Enrich’d with spoils of Mosque and Minaret, 


“THE TUNEFU! NUMBERS 800TH THE SOUL,—AND ALL 


Then launch the barks, and thro’ the foaming main, 
Our vent’rous prows shall cleave the waves in twain, 
Until, fair Greece, thy anxious sons shall greet, — 


The first auspicious ensign of our fleet. 
Think on those smoking ruins, where of late, 
War raged triumphant, in most deadly hate; 
And many a loy’d, lamented, christian corse, 
E’en yet lies trampled by the Turkish horse: 
And shall this be? where is the voice of fame? 
Will none go forth to immortalize his name? 
Far from our hearts let selfish motives fly, 
Let us resolve to conquer or to die. 

Your hearts responsive to my own, proclaim, 
That ye will join me in this glorious aim; 


Greece shall soon feel her wasting strength renew’d, 
And deep in Moslem blood our hands shail be imbued. 
LEONIDAS., 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO MARY: 
AN ANSWER TO HER ** FORGET ME.” 
Forget thee, Mary! never, never! 
Though hope long since has died: 
There’s yet the bond-—O twill not sever, 
My earliest love-throb tied. 


Mary, I canot call thee faithless— 
Thy truth too well I’ve proved, 
Yet is it much, of sorrow’s speaking, 
Their cause to name unmoved? 


Thou ne’er hast given hope or favour, 
Thy eye was ever cold; 

Thy hand ne’er own’d, in signal answer, 
The tale my pressure told. 


And yet I love thee—have I loved thee? 
Oh, no, it was madness; 

In flashes life at tines was joy, 
And then all sunk in sadness. 


And, Mary, I have sworn to hate thee, 
Oh how it tore ny breask 

I'd hate thee not, although the hating 
Might give my passion rest. 


Mary, farewell. Thy hand I wish not, 
*Tis cold without the heart; 
And kindly fare thee well; *twere best 


In anger now to part. [RLS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


I saw two gentle beings! love’s pure light 


Beam’d in their bright eyes—and the rosy flush 


Of heartfelt joy mantled each smiling cheek— 
She Jean’d upon his bosom, and her form 
Seem’d in its loveliness like some fair 

Snow cloud, which the setting sun 
[iluinin’d with its brightness! 

She was a new made bride—no shade 

Had fallen yet on their happiness! 

Sorrow was far away—care hid in roses, 
And the dark storms of life, if seen 

Or haply thought of, were but like a speck 
In the far off horizon!—and was thisa sight 
To waken tears? None else might think so: 
But I turn’d away to hide the gushing 
Flood--and still the throbs of anguish! 
Even such bliss had 1 known in my 
Day-dreams—and young hopes were 
‘Strewn like buds along my future path, 

To blossom as [ touched them! 

But alas! alas! for man’s unfaithfulness: 

it dash’d the sparkling cup, far 


ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL. ”’ 


From my lips, untasted—-tore the band 
Of bright flowers from my brow! 
And strew’d them singly on the waves of grief, 
And there they sunk forever! 

AGNES. 


FOR THY PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TRANSLATiCN HORACE.—Obs 10. L. I. 


Alas! Posthumus, time fleets fast away, 

Nor health nor piety can gain delay— 

Age comes at length—the scene is closed in death, 
And nothing human can recall the breath. 

Three hundred bulls upon the altar laid, 

And daily vows at Pluto's shrine repaid, 

Would not prolong man’s life a single day— 
Time still would urge, impatient of delay. 
Whate’er the rank of mortals while on earth, 

All are the same by nature and by birth; 

And all the same last gloomy road must ge 

In exile to sad Acheron below. 

We shun the cruel strife of war in vain— 

In vain the billows of the warring main; 

In vain the ubhealthful east shall we beware, 
One common fate ail living men must share. 
From home and country, friends, thou must depart, 
And from the tender partner of thy heart; 

In these thy halls a spendthrift heir shall dine, 
And dreuch the pavement with thy gen’rous wine. 
West Point. 


SCRAP S. 


The first account of stirrups is to ne found in a book 
written by the emperor Mauritius, on the art of war. Em- 
perors and kings formerly held the stirrups when priests 
mounted their horses. 


The streets of London were not paved in the eleventh 
century. Quarantine was first established by the Vene- 
tians. 


Honey was used by the ancients to preserve natural cu- 
riosities. 

The windows of the ancients had no glass. The use of 
quills is said to be as old as the fifth century. Reeds con- 
tinued long after quills began to be employed. 


He who loves to employ himself well can never want 
something to do. 

Men lay out all their understanding in studying.to know 
one another, and so no one knows himnself. 


Fortune knocks once, at least, at every man’s door. 


Those men who destroy a healthful constitution of bo- 
dy by intemperance, and an irregular life, do as manifestly 
kill themselves, as those who hang, or poison, or drown 
the:nselves. 


Friendship is the most sacred of all moral bonds. Trusts 
of confidence, though without any express stipulation or 
caution, are in the very nature of them, as sacred as if they 
were guarded with a thousand articles or conditions. 


Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a present. 


It has always been more necessary to check young mea 
of great genius in the career of glory, than to spur them on 


A death-bed flattery is the worst of treacheries. Cere- 
monies of mode and compliment are mightily out of seasoe 
when life and salvation come to be at stake. 


Despotism cav mo more exist in a nation until the liberty 
of the press be «iestroyed, thar the night can happen be 
fore the sun is set. 


A REBUSS. 


The Creator of all things; 
A noxious anal: 


An industrious insect; 

A personal pronoun; 

destroyer of all things; 
A vowel: 
A numeral; 
The reverse of goodness; 

Of these the initials join—and confest, 
Will stand the purest impulse of the breast? 
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‘My Cemrades shall the toils of war forget; 


